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indefinite, misty thing of the future, that does 
not embitter the present. 

Here again we see the force of Christ’s 
words ; ‘ Except ye be converted and become 
as little children, ye cannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.’ A true faith-view of the 
doctrine of the resurrection, is calculated to 
awaken in the believer ideas of improvement, 
quite as rational and more satisfactory, than 
can be the ease with natural childhood. What 
has such a view to do with the limitations of 
time? We answer, nothing. ‘ Christ is the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever ;’ and so 
far as union with him has taken place, the 

‘inevitabilities’ of time and space are over- 
come. The question with the believer, is not 
so much whether the event of natural death 
shall occur to him as an individual ;—that is a 
question which he cheerfully submits to the 
predestinating will of his Heavenly Father ;-— 
but it is whether the power of the resurrection, 
which ‘ works in him,’ does not lay a founda- 
tion ‘for uninterrupted improvement: whether 
he has not a right, and indeed is not bound to 
expect vital growth and expansion right onward, 
independent of the ordinary infirmities of old 
age. Inthe case of natural childhood, the 
hopes and fancies which characterize it are at 
best but temporary and fictitious, and those 
who are older know that they are such. In 
spite of all thoughtlessness and unconcern about 
it, it isa lamentable fact with the child, that 
Kis brightest and best expectations of greatness 
are to be superseded finally by the withering 
wintry blasts of old age and decline. And it 
is here where the paraliel between the child of 
nature and the child of the resurrection ceases. 
In the latter, faith takes the place of the 
‘natural laws.’ The life which quickens his 
existence and gives tone to his whole experi- 
ence, is ‘eternal life.’ ‘ Experience works 
hope,’ not disapointment. 

The mental deficiencies of the child of faith 
may be great, but his hope of obtaining a 
‘sound mind,’ extends beyond a temporary ap- 
plication to study, which the common rules of 
education suggest; the appropriate agencies 
for intellectual discipline, in the school of the 
resurrection are abundantly sufficient. So of 
his physical nature. He may have ‘ constitu- 
tional difficulties,’ a ‘bad organization,’ &e., 
but what of it? Can he expect to find a satis 
factory remedy in ‘ water-cure,’ or a rigid 
carefulness in regard to dietetics, or ‘ natural 
laws’ of any kind:? He never thinks of such 
a thing. These agencies may be valuable, as 
belonging to the ordinary machinery of human 
life, but they are not adapted to the meridian 
of a resurrection-expericnce. 

As we have said formerly, the spirit and 
philosophy of the New Testament bids the be- 
liever look beyond such remedies, to the quick- 
ening agencies of Christ’s resurrection. ‘If 
the spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the 
dead, dwell in you, he that raised up Christ 
from the dead, shall also quicken your mortal 
bodies by his spirit that dwelleth in you.” 
Rom. 8:11. “God hath not given us the 
spirit of fear ; but of power, and of love, and 
of a sound mind....He hath saved us, and 
called us with a holy calling, not according to 
yur works, but according to his own purpose 
and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus 
before the world began ; but is now made mani- 
fest by the appearing of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who hath abolished death, and hath 
brought life and immortality tolight through the 
gospel.” 2 Tim. 1: 7—10. And it is by a 
faithful abandonment to such a gospel, that, we 
hope to fulfill the conditions of Christ’s words 
* Except ye be converted and become as little 
children, ye caunot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’ i. W. B. 





say A circular, signed by some of the ablest 
and best men of Massachusetts, attached toa 
petition for banishing from the State-Constitu- 
tion any distinction of rights based on sex, is 
eireulating in that State. The object is to 


carry the question of equal rights before the 
Convention, which is called for revising and 


Workine By Farru.—What God calls a 
man to do, he will carry him through. I would 
undertake to govern half a dozen worlds, if God 
called me to do it; but I would not undertake 
to govern half a dozen sheep, unless God called 
me to it.—-Payson. !Amen!—£d. Cir.] 





J&P Ail past experience which has not gone to 
contirm your confidence in God, is talse. ‘The best 
way to treat your experience, is, to consider that as 
truth which has gone to confirm your faith in the 
promises, and all the rest as a lie. 
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The Lightning Life. 


We are accustomed to think of Christ as long-suf- 
fering, enduring, and almighty against evil, and to 
base our hope of salvation on these traits. We as- 
sume that by faith his wisdom, endurance and power 
are manifested in us, overcoming evil. But there is 
another characteristic of the spirit of Christ, besides 
those we have named, which presents itself with 
great interest ; and that is its swiftness—its light- 
ning-like character with respect to time and space. 

Christ’s superiority in contrast with Satan, and 
consequently his power to save, can be represented 
to the mind more vividly perhaps in this particular 
than any other. In point of direct power there may 
not be so clear a difference ; for experience shows 
that Satan is next to almighty ; and in wisdom he is 
‘more subtle than all the beasts of the field; but in 
point of nimbleness and celerity we find on examin- 
ation that he always fails. 
the keys of action with omnipresent facility, Satan 
Let us study this strik- 


Where Christ touches 


is always behind the time. 
ing contrast between good and evil. 

We find in experience that evil is universally a dor- 
mant, fixed affair, reigning not by any vital activi- 
ty, but by adead power of inertia. It is averse 


to change, or to move except in the direction of more 
fixedness. Its progress is habit ; and its consumma- 
tion is death—a state of total, flat inaction, Satan 
himself is like a torpid reptile who would be glad to 
stretch himself over humanity, and sleep and stag- 
nate for ever undisturbed; and all his works are of 
the same character. 

The power of Christ is the opposite of this inertia 


—lively, instantaneous, ever-present--and adapted 
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|reappeared personally, and descended out of a 
cloud. 

Inquirer.—This is a strange doctrine. The 
| Universalists hold that the predictions of the 
Second Advent were fulfillea at the destruction 
lof Jerusalem, ina figurative way. But this 
lidea that there was a personal coming in the 
clouds at that time, is semething new. How 


|can you account for the silence of history 


| about such a momentous transaction ? 
Circular.—This question leads necessarily 
to a closer examination of Bible evidence in 
relation to the precise nature of the facts in the 
ease. Perhaps you think that the expression, 
watery vapor which we see daily sailing over 
us. But let me call yourattention to a passage 





| that will correct your ideas on this point. In 
| the account of Christ’s transfiguration before 
his disciples on the mount, (Lake 9; 34,) it is 
‘related that ‘ there came a cloud and oversha- 
| dowed them, and they feared as they entered 
into the cloud; and there came a voice out of 
the cloud, saying, This is my beloved Son: 
In Matthew’s account (ch. 17: 5,) 
this overshadowing substance is called a ‘bright 
cloud ;’ and Peter, in his 2d epistle, (1: 17,) 
calls it ‘ the excellent glory.? Now do you sup- 
pose that this ‘exeellent glory’ out of which 
came the voice of the Father, was an ordinary 


hear him.’ 


rain-cloud—a mere watery vapor ? 

Inquirer.—No. That must have been a 
spiritual cloud. 

Circular.—-J ust so; and this exactly defines 
the ‘clouds of heaven’ in which Christ was to 
come, and did come ; for Peter expressly speaks 
of the transfiguration as a scene that revealed 
to him the nature of the Second Coming. He 
says, ‘ We have not followed cunningly devised 
fubles, when we made known unto you the 
power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but were eye-witnesses of his majesty: [i. e., 
we have seen Christ in the very glory in which 
he is to cowe:] for he received from God the 





tochange. Though it might measure itself with the 
huge bulk of evil, and lift it by main force, yet this 
would not bring his superiority into full play, and 
he delights in the refined exercise of his activity— 
out-generaling evil in time and skill as well asin 
power, 

This is very noticeable in his career on the earth. 
Though he exercised omnipotent power from time to 
time, casting out devils, &c., yet he made no display 
of it, and evidently relied mainly on the wide-awake 
inspiration which he had from God, to beat his an- 
tagonist. Satan was stirred up to destroy him, but 
his constitutional sluggishness made him always a 
little too late in his attempt. Herod failed, and the 
Jews failed, time and again; Jesus was always too 
active for them, and finally his crucifixion, in which 
he laid down his life of himself, was but another 
stroke of that punctuality and flexibility of change 
in which he delighted. 

By it he introduced into the very howels of death, 
and gave to all mankind, the buoyant spirit that 
has overcome death. Let the inertia of evil press 
ever so hard, we have a life which cannot be held, 
but will make its way nimbly through all manner 
of clouds and changes to the free sunshine. 





Talk about the Second Coming--No. 1. 
Inquirer.—Do you believe, friend Circular, 
that Jesus Christ came the second time at the 
period of the destruction of Jerusalem, or 
within the lifetime of some of his first disciples ; 
Circular.-—Most certainly I do. He dis- 
tinctly said that he should come at that time, 
and the apostles and primitive believers unani- 
I must be- 
lieve therefore, either that he came then, or 
that he was a false prophet and his followers 


mously expected him accordingly. 


were dupes. 

Inquirer.-—But what do you mean by the 
term, Second Coming? Do you really suppose 
that Christ came at that time, personally and 
‘in the clouds of heaven ?? 

Circular.—Y es, I believe heartily the words 
of the angels that attended at his ascension, 
who said to the disciples—‘ This same Jesus 
which is taken up from you into heaven, shall 
so come, in like manner as ye have seen him go 
into heaven.’ The manner in which he de- 
parted is previously described in these words : 
* While they beheld, he was taken up, and a 
cloud received him out of their sight.? I be- 





amending the Constitution in May next. 





lieve, therefore, that at his Second Coming he 


| they were to expect. 


Father honor and glory, when there came such 
a voice to him from the excellent glory, This is 


jmy beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 


And this voice which came from heaven we 
heard, when we were with him in the holy 
mount.’ ‘The use which Peter here makes of 
the transfiguration as a sample or rehearsal of 
the Second Coming, is evidently legitimate ; for 
in the first three Evangelists the transfiguration 
follows close upon one of Christ’s emphatic 
predictions of his Second Coming, and was 
certainly intended to show the disciples what 
At his Second Coming, 
then, Christ came in such a cloud as that which 
overshadowed the disciples on the mount. He 
evidently ascended into such a cloud, since we 
know he ascended into heaven. The cloud 
that received him out of the sight of his disci- 
ples, was not a watery vapor, but a spiritual 
substance—the same ‘excellent glory,’ which 
they had before seen overshadowing him, and 
from which issued the voice of the Father. 
Out of that same cloud he descended, at the 
appointed time, ‘in like manner as he ascended.’ 
Inquirer.—Wow does all this bear on our 
question as to the silence of history ? 
Circular.—It shows that though Christ came 
personally ard in the clouds of heaven, yet his 
coming was of the nature of a vision, open and 
real to those who were in a state to receive it ; 
but not perecivable by the senses in the ordi- 
nary state. Read the account of the transfigu- 
ration-scene, and you will find that the senses 
Just 
before the vision they were ‘ heavy with sleep.’ 
At the close, ‘ suddenly when they had Jooked 


of the disciples were in an unusual state. 


round about, they saw no man any more, save 
Jesus only with themselves’—the vision had 
vanisked. Read the whole account of Christ’s 
manifestation of himself to his disciples after 
his resurrection, and you will find plenty of evi- 
dence that he had become like the angels, and 
was seen on!y by spiritual senses. He ‘ ap- 
peared’ to his disciples suddenly, ‘ the doors 
being shut.? He vanished ont of their sight. 
He appeared to them in different forms.— 
‘ Their eyes were holden that they should not 
know him.’ As he ascended from his disciples 


‘clouds of heaven,’ refers to those volumes of 


into ‘ the excellent glory’ of the Father, two 
angels stood by them—a faci indicating that 
the whole scene was a vision. Now remember 
that ‘this same Jesus’—this spiritual being 
who was beyond the sphere of the ordinary 
senses—was to come again ‘ in like manner as 
he ascended :’ i. e., he was to descend out of 
the same spiritual cloud, with similar spiritual 
attendants, addressing the same spiritual senses. 
In a word, whether we look at the transfigura- 
tion or at the ascension, both of which are ex- 
pressly given us as samples of the nature of the 
Second Coming, we see certainly that they 
foretold, not ascene in the vapors that sail 
over the earth, but a spiritual vision, addressed 
to eyes that were open to the angelic world.— 
‘To them that looked for him’ lhe appeared.— 
The rest of the world saw only the tempest of 
judgment that outwardly heralded and beto- 
kened that great spiritual crisis. Ordinary 
history had no more chance of insight and re- 
port in respect to the Second Coming, than it 
had in relation to the transfiguration, the res- 
urrection of Christ, his ascension, his descent 
and manifestation to Paul on the plains of 
Damascus, &c., &e. 

You see, friend, that you have been looking 
into the wrong world for intelligence about the 
Second Coming. The great history-and-news- 
paper public that keeps the accounts of this 
world, though respectable in its way, is yet but 
a reporter of partial information in a very lim- 
ited sphere; and it is only now beginning to 
discover ina dim way, the vast continent of 
spiritual existence that surrounds the world 
I advise you not to believe that 
Christ was a false prophet, and that his disci- 


of sense. 


ples were dupes in respect to the time of his 
Second Coming, till! you get authentic reports 
from the citizens of the innermost spiritual sphere, 
28 to what came to pass at the crisis of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. 





The Distribution of Criticism. 

People sometimes say that they could not 
endure criticism as it is carried on in our As- 
sociation—-they have not the moral heroism 
that is necessary : and they are willing to cred- 
it us with uncommon virtues, as though it was 
entirely supererogatory, on our part, to submit 
to so mortifying a process. But we think in- 
stead of being martyrs, we have an easy time 
in comparison with others; and this is the way 
we reason :——Criticism will be in proportion to 
the need of it—where there is demand there 
will be supply. Faults will draw censure, and 
criticism will cireulate and find its proper des- 
This isa law of distri- 
bution as natural and inevitable as any that 
The world are subject to it as much as 


tination in society. 


exists. 
we. The difference between us is, that we co- 
operate with this law in a way to make its op- 
eration the most comfortable and satisfactory. 
We study out the easiest way for supply and 
demand to meet. There are several different 
ways. Paul says ‘If we would judge ourselves 
we should not be judged;’ he here presents 
one way. Then he adds ‘but when we are 
judged we are chastened of the Lord that we 
should not be condemned with the world,’ 
which shows us two other ways, one chastening 
from the Lord, and the other a severer con- 
demnation. The necessity of judgment is uni- 
versal, but it is for us to choose how we will 
mect it, and there is a best way. So far as we 
judge ourselves we shall escape present chas- 
tening by affliction, and the condemnation of 
the final judgment. We do not get any more 
criticism than others, but instead of running 
up a long account for settlement hereafter, we 
prefer to take it as we go along, and in the way 
of mutual admonition rather than by chasten- 
ing from the Lord. 


The time will come when the seercts of all 
hearts will be made manifest. Then those 
who now indulge this shrinking from the light, 
and sensibility to exposure, will have to suffer 
all that we suffer, and their criticism will be 
much more intolerable, because not graduated 
as it has been with us. We are certain that 





we shal] have boldness in the day of judgment 
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in proportion as we get so as to face the light 
to which we now have access. Considering 
then, that we anticipate, to great personal ad- 
vantage, the judgment that awaits the world, 
and that we prevent the judgment of affliction, 
we cannot boast any wonderful magnanimity 
in the course we take of judging ourselves. 

It is not only true that the world will ulti- 
mately receive their meed of criticism, but they 
do not really get any valuable exemption from 
itnow. Thought is free, and it is full of eriti- 
cism, all through society. Every person is more 
or less transparent to those around him, and 
passes in the surrounding sphere of thought, 
for pretty much what he is worth. Speech is 
free too in a certain way, and industriously sup- 
plies the demand for eriticism, with an article 
commonly called backbiting. If you have faults 
you may be sure they are the measure of the 
evil thinking and evil speaking there is going 
on about you. Supply meets demand, but not 
ina way to tell to your account, under the 
common system of distribution.  Criticivm is 
not more free with us, but it is distributed more 
profitably. ‘We have a systematic plan of 
distribution, by which the true article is en- 
sured, and it is delivered in the right time and 
place. Criticism, as it goes in the world, is 
without method—there is ‘no science in it.’ It 
acts every where like the electric fluid, but is not 
applied to any useful purpose—it distributes 
itself, und sometimes injuriously. In the Asso- 
ciation we draw it off from the mischievous 
channels of evil-thinking and scandal, and con- 
duct it through plain speech, to a beneficial 
result. 

Self-accusation is one method of supply in 
the line of criticism, that spiritual persons are 
very apt to run into, when they lack the pro- 
per supply from discriminating friends. The 
fear of criticism from others is often accompa- 
nied with the most tormenting self-inspection. 
Persons often suffer with false imaginations re- 
specting the feelings of others toward them, 
thinking themselves the subject of criticism, 
when they are not. Then, finally, the great 
‘accuser’ is ready to enter at any opening, and 
stock the market with his poisonous stuff. Ie 
specu'ates on faults, making persons take his 
spirit of condemnation, if possible. The ope- 
ration of systematic mutual criticism is, to dis- 
place all these irregular, hurtful forms. Sclf- 
accusation is suppressed, false imaginations 
dispelled, and the ‘accuser of the brethren’ cast 
out. Justification and a spirit of improvement 
take their place. 

We simply adopt the policy of ‘ home manu- 
facture.? Assuming the principle that there 

vill be just so much criticism stirring, either do- 
mestic or imported, we think it is the better way 
to keep a supply of our own manufacture, and 
prohihit the fore'gn article. If there are folly 
\ and faults at work, there will be a corresponding 
amount of criticism, and if we do not produce 
it at home, supply and demand will meet in 
tome other way, less comfortable. We make 
a business, therefore, of supplying ourselves— 
and find that we can manufacture a better arti- 
cle and have it at less cost. il. 





The Other Side of the Story. 

A very common idea of’ life in Association, 
is that suzgosted in one of II. N. L.’s ‘ Notes 
f Conversations,’—-§ There does not’ seem to 
be much freedom there—the individual is 
crampéd,? 

This alleged ‘ cramping,’ and its fruits, are 
to be studied as a question of experience ; and 
the topic brings to mind a conversation which 
he writer held not long since with a brother in 
Vermont, whose experience, as he incidentally 
related it, places the subject, I think, in its 
tue light. We were admiring some fine secne- 
yin the neighborhood of the Green Moun- 
tains, and each spoke of an increasing love of 
. My fiiend then said that on 
his part, this was wholly the fruit of Communi- 
ylife, and proceeded to describe the change 
In his views, as follows : 


Natural scenery. 


eae : ; ; : 
Previous to his union with the Community 
at Oneida, he was an extensive farmer in Ver- 
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mont, with all a farmer’s ideas of thrift, and of 
the importance of clearing away cvery obstrue- 
tion in the way of stock and produce. On join- 
ing the Association, he took a leading position | 
in the management of the farm ; and in accor- | 
danee with his previous education, he was for | 
cutting down many of the trevs, scattered here 
and there, that in his judgment needlessly cum- 
Others wanted them left, 
as forming an interesting feature in the sur- 


bered the ground. 
rounding scenery. He spared the trees, out of 
respect to the wish of others, but did not sym- 
pathize with their taste, thinking it rather fool- 
ish. Dut he was not sutisfied to be indiff-rent 
and unsympathizing with the views of others. 
‘Finally,’ said he, ‘I put my will on to the | 
matter, and said to myself,—-here are persons 
that I respect and love—I believe they have 
and they 
find something to admire in these things, and I 


good judyment and refined taste ; 
am satisfied that there is something good there. 
[ will distrust my own notion, and try to find 
out and admire this good too. Since adopting 
this conclusion, (he continued,) I have found 
growing in me a faculty of enjoying and appre- 
ciating natural scenery, that is entirely new.’ 

Such, in substanec, was his experience in 
this single direction. The cramping of his old 
farming ideas was, in the end, an occasion of 
cnlargement. Much of my own experience 
answers to this. 

It isa fact, that community-life does cramp 
littleness, of all kinds, and so it should. But 
No 


ove should seek community-life, without count- 


that is not the whole story, uor half of it. 


ing the cost, and being willing, yea, glad to go 
It should not 


t 
4 


through this kind of cramping. 
be called cramping, it is rather stretching. 
believe the world will yet hail with joy, schools 
for stretching people’s hearts. We all hope to 
go to heaven, but will any one get into heaven 
without having the pucker of selfishness and 
isolation taken out of him? 

This charge, that community cramps people. 
should be turned the other way. It is worldly, 
isolated life, that cramps and shrivels folks up 
Christ came to break up this eramping busi- 
ness. But his first step might be construed as 
cramping people, and stripping them of their 
rights. Says he, ‘Whosoever he be of you 
that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot 
be my disciple.’ That is one side. But listen 
again: ‘There is no man that hath left house, 
or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands, for my sake, and 
the gospel’s, but he shall reeeive an hundred 
fold now in this time, houses, and brethren, 
and sisters, and mothers, and children, and 
lands, with persecutions, and in the world to 
This is the other side. 

E. H. H. 


come, eternal life.’ 





Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 176. 
HRerentce ven ean Gauovias, deve 1, 0008) 
THE TONGUE. 

Let us look at the hints which we find in’ 
the New Testarent, relating to the value 
of speech, and the office of the tongue. In 
the first place, Christ was a great talker.— 
In fact talking appears to have been his 
trade—the main business of his outward 
physical being. It was not his only busi- 
ness; he was a very practical, executive 
character in the most important matters.— 
We might say that his trade was that of 
physician and talker combined. He was 
not a priest. We do not hear of his giving 
formal discourses, but he talked with his 
disciples on every occasion. His sermon 
on the mount was a talk, in which he passed 
freely from one subject to another; it is 
even incoherent, so far as any apparent 
connection is concerned. _It is improperly 
called a ‘sermon ;’ call it his ‘mountain-talk.’ 
It was just such a talk as one would give 
whose mind was yielded up to the Spirit.— 
All his discourses were of the character de- 
scribed in the saying, ‘The wind bloweth 








where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 


thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth: so is every one that 
is born of the Spirit.” His whole life as-| 


jsumed a form, or want of form, that took 


him wholly out of the category of the priest- | 
hood. 

As he talked a great deal, so he was a 
very skillful talker. There are plenty of 
specimens of his wonderful skill in the use 
of his tongue. He was sure to confound 
every one who attempted to measure talk 
with him. People gathered around him 
from time to time ina spirit that would have 
mobbed him, but he stood up alone and met 
them with truth that they could not resist— 
he had perfect power over the:a with his 
tongue. ‘The scribes and Pharisees had all 
the intellect and logic of the world on their 
side; but when they came and under- 
took to have a tongue-fence with him, he 
utterly confounded them, so that they durst 
say nothing more to him. 

We read that the Spirit was given to him 
without measure : and it flowed out through 
his tongue. ‘ Out of his mouth went a two- 
edged sword.’ And by the way, when I 
said that talking was his trade, and modified 
it by saying that he was also a physician, I 
might have combined the two, and said that 
he healed with his tongue. He cast out 
devi's and healed the sick by his word, so 
that in fact all his business came under one 
head ; and with that view of it, we may say 
without qualification, that talking was his 
trade. Ife saysas much of himself: * To 
this end was I born, and for this purpose 
came I into the world, that I might bear 
witness of the truth.’ The word of God— 
the utterance—expression—the language o! 
God came out through him. 

We sce further that he gave his disci- 
ples the same profession. When he sent 
them forth he said to them, ‘Take no 
thought how or what ye shall speak, for it 
shall be given-you in that same hour what 
ye shall speak.’ Ie lectured them on the 
right use of the tongue, so that they might 
become skillful and mighty as he was with 
that instrument. Tis doctrine was that 
they must talk by faith—give up their 
tongues to God, instead of making them 
serve their own understandings, as men 
commonly do. They were to bear witness 
of the truth, and to become mediums of the 
word of God. ‘Settle it in your hearts,’ 
said he, ‘not to meditate before what ye 
shall answer, for I will give you a mouth 
and wisdom which all your adversaries shall 
not be able to gainsay nor resist.’—* It is not 
ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Fa- 
ther that speaketh in you.’ Te sent them 
out to preach, and to cast out devils ; and 
the two things came under the same head 
in their case as in his—the use of the tongue. 
The right use of the tongue is to be the 
means of overturning the world, and con- 
quering hell, and giving the kingdom to 
God. 

Then notice the particular fact that the 
great miracle on the day of Pentecost, 
belonged to this talking business. Christ 
told his disciples to ‘tarry at Jerusalem, till 
they were endued with power from on high.’ 
What kind of power? Why power to talk 
—to talk with mighty energy—power to 
prick hearts and to cast out devils with 
their tongues. They waited for that pow- 
er ; and on the day of Pentecost it came, 
and tongues of fire sat on each of them, as 
a token that the spirit of utterance had 
come. ‘This spirit manifested itself not only 
in skiil in argument and presentation of 
truth, which enabled them to face the world 
and conquer Jerusalem, but it came in 


wonderful exuberance of what is called 
learning. They talked in all manner of for- 
eign tongues. There is splendid evidence 
that Christ was master of the tongue. He 
manifestly had perfect command of the in- 
strument when he was in the world; but it 
is also evident there were great stores of 
skill that he did not then manifest, but 
which he afterwards displayed in his disci- 
ples. They had power given them not only 
to talk with effect on any given subject, but 
in any tongue that was needed. Christ was 
the word of God—the life and expression of 
it. He had gone into the depths of lan- 
guage, and knew the heights and depths 
and length and breadth of the power of ex- 
pression. So much for Christ. 

Paul again, was exceedingly skillful in the 
use of the tongue—the same readiness and 
wisdom that dwelt in Christ, dwelt in him. 
You will observe that he says he * spake 
with tongues more than they all;’ and yet 
he had some difficulty about utterance, and 
wanted enlargement in it. He asked the 
church several times to pray for him, that 
he might have more utterance—‘ that he 
might speak as he ought to speak,’ &¢.— 
Then see how he places salvation as depen 
dent, first, on inward spiritual connection 
with Christ by faith, and second, on the out- 
ward expression of the tongue. ‘If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt believe in thine heart that God 
hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved. For with the heart man belicveth 
unto righteousness; and with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation.’ This 
is parallel to the text in Revelations—* They 


‘lovercame by the blood of the Lamb and the 


word of their testimony.’ 

The third chapter of James shows tho 
tremendous power of the tongue for evil. 
Under the management of the flesh, ‘it is a 
fire, a world of iniquity—it setteth on fire 
the course of nature, and is set on fire of 
hell.’ So while God reigns by the right use 
of the tongue, the kingdom of Satan also 
maintains itself by the same member. 

The idea that struggles in my mind on 
this subject, is this, that the two powers of 
heaven and hell are deep in the inner world 
and inner man, and do not come in contact 
centrally, but they meet externally with 
their tongues. The two powers are them- 
sélves separated, and it is only in expression 
that they intermingle, cross, and enter into 
each other. The Father did not come into 
this world in person, neither does Satan ; but 
each sends his representatives. Their talk 
comes into this world—Satan’s on the one 
side, and God’s on the other—-and are cross- 
ing each other here: and the kingdom is to 
be given to that power that has the most en- 
ergy of expression. ‘The strongest tongue 
will conquer; and there is where the two 
forces will meet and lay out their strength. 
Suppose two nations are at war,—the pres- 
ident, or king, and cabinet—the central 
power of either nation does not go out to 
battle. They stand behind and counsel, 
while a chosen part of the nation go out with 
their big guns; and the nations touch each 
other where their armies meet. God and 
the devil meet in a similar way ; and as Mo- 
reau once said, ‘he had noticed that Provi- 
dence always favored the strongest battal- 
ions,’ we may take the same practical view 
of the battle between God and Satan. Theo 
‘ strongest battalions’ in this tongue-fight are 
destined to beat. 

I advise every one to lay to heart the 
great importance of the tongue as an instra- 
ment of good and evil, and make a_practi- 





cal matter of recovering it from the flesh 
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and using it for God. Learn to taik in the 
Spirit—zo over to the side of Jesus Christ 
and the apostles and get utterance from 
God. Look for power from on high that 
you may be able to confound gainsayers, 
and stop the mouths of men. Paul speaks 
of men ‘whose mouths must be stopped ;’ and 
Christ did this in the case of hypocrites 
again and again. He put them to shame 
and silenced them. Men talk of silencing 
ministers by taking away their license.— 
Christ and Paul found a better way to stop 
men’s mouths than by taking away their 
license. ‘They came upon them with the 
power of the Spirit and stopped their 
mouths. 

It should also be always remembered, in 
our reckoning of the value of the tongue, 
that truth becomes effective in our own 
minds, and doubly benefits ourselves when 
we give it free course in the outward 
world, and let it becume almighty in the 
sphere of expression. 








FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Bible Communism. 


«Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all 
that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.’ ‘Sell all 
that thou Aast.’ ‘The Son of man aath not where 
to lny hishead.’ ‘Carry neither purse, nor scrip, 
nor shoes.’ ‘Take no thought, saying, What shail 
we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal 
shall we be clothed” ‘Itany man come unto me, 
andl Aate not his father, mother, wife, children, &c., 
he cannot be my disciple.” ‘The children of this 
world marry and are given in marringe: but they 
which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world 

++ neither marry nor are given in marriage.’ 


Is it not quite evident from these passages, 
that the blow is aimed at private ownership / 
Clearly, there is nothing intrinsically wrong in 
the things themselves; therefore there must 
be something wrong in the nature of the /enwre. 
Man, in his natural state, secks to usurp the 
place of God, grasping at every thing; there 
is no end to his ambition. An Alexandep, for 
instance, weeps because he can conquer no 
more! In the times of man’s ignorance, God 
winks at this ownership, permitting it within 
certain bounds, to give the necessary pliy to 
human passion, and to act as a safety-valve to 
society. Of this deseription has been the in- 
stitution of marriage; and so with regard to 
all other species of property ; abs.lute right o! 
possession is allowed, to prevent confusion. — 
We may look upon most mere human institu 
tions as so many safety-valves, or strait-jack. 
ets, however humling to the prile of min.— 
All are under daw. But in the kingdom o/ 
God there is no self-secking, therefore no ne- 
cessity for the prodibito-y bondize of law.—- 
Christ, as the foun lor of a new order of things 
was the greatest revolutionist tat ever lived. 
Men dare not contemplate the vast changes 
that must follow the universal adoption of his 
principles, because they feel that it will be the 
uprooting of all selfishness—the extinction, in 
short, o the nitural min, whose life consists in 
the abundance of the things which he possesseth. 
So Paul warned the Corinthians to beas though 
they possessed not, because the fasion of thi- 
worll was aout to pass away, as regarded 
them; showing that private owuership is a 
peculiar characteris'ic of the present state — In 
ace rdance with tiis, anJ with the principles 
exhibited in the texts quoted, we find that on 
the diy of Pentecost those who gladly reeeived 
the word (containing those principles) parted 
with their possessions; as though they could 
not bold them for a moment, so identified wa- 
comminism in their minds with a hearty sur- 
reuder of themselves unt» God. 

‘Except a man forsake a?/ that he hath,’ 
says our Lord. This certainly is not aimed at 
eojvyment, or intented to inculeate mere ne- 
glee: or indiference of the good things which 
God jas provided for human use ; but a radical 
principle is struck at—viz , private possession ; 
radical, because it is born with the man ; one of 
the very first ideas of the child being that of 
ownersiip. Christhimself possessed nothing, 
not even where to lay his head—not from as- 
ceticism, but because private ownership is io- 
consistent with that kingdom which he came to 
establish. The life of Christ was an embodi- 


ment of the principle of forsaking all. (See Is. 


iooks up to God as donor and disposer of all 
things; and it was manifested by his sending 
his disciples out into the world without purse 
or serip ; and also by his acting upon the prin- 
ciple that ‘ sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.’ 

These principles must of course lead to Com- 
munism. ‘Tle surrender of our life and prop- 





erty to God must result in the institution of a 
interest with each other: and of 
course, a corresponding new order of society. 
Even Abigail cold talk of this vital unity, 
when she said to David, ‘ The soul of my lord 
shall be bound in the bundle of life with the 
Lord thy God.’* (1 Sam. 25: 29.) In the 
kingdom of heaven all lives become united in 
one bundle: the idea is preéminently that of 
unity. ‘The idea is beautifully expanded in 
Christ’s prayer in the 17th chapter of John’s 
gospel, at the 2lst verse: ‘ That they all may 
be one, as thou, Father, art in me, aad I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us.’ In 
view of these things we see that the fate of the 
present world is sealed. Communism of the 
right kind must prevail, and conseqnently all 
things must become new. The old world is 
not to be swept away by floods again, but con- 
sumed by the pmifying, renovating fire of 
God’s eternal Truth. Amen. R. S. D. 
Drummondville, February, 1853. 


common 





FOR THE CIRCULAR, 


Liborty--Eatire Freedom from Evil. 
Liberty is what every intelligent being in- 
stinctively desires, and what our nature requires 
in order to have a healthy growth, and perfect 
levelopment, This liberty God designs for us, 
and it is given, and secured to us, in Christ.— 
His mission into this world was ‘ to preach de- 
iverance to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
ire bruised,’ &e. Panl exhorted the Galatians 
to * stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free, an] be not entangled again 
with the yoke of bondage.’ Te told them to 
‘east out the bond-woman and her son,’ and 
said, ‘the Jerusalem which is above is free, 
which is the mother of us all.’ Liberty is the 
result of intelligence and obedience—perfeet 
subordination of our whole nature to the light 
f eternal truth. Subordination, to a ear- 
nal, isolated spivit, would appear to be a state 
o° the greatest oppression ; but it is only when 
we delight to be entirely subject to the central 
mind and will of the universe, that we shall be 
trily free. Through subjugation of the flesh, 
we come to liberty—‘through death to life.’ 
Bondage and oppression are the fruits of ig- 
norance and sin. ‘That nation or people who 
acth> most enlizhtenedy nd the most eonformed 
to the principles of truth, enjoy the greatest 
vnount of liberty. ‘Tyrants aad slave-hollers 
can only maintain their power by keeping thei: 
‘lives in ignorance. Let. people be truly en- 
ightened, and they eannot be enslaved -- 
Though their external condition should be that 
of slaves, they would still be the Lord’s free- 
mou. ‘The complaint ag tinst those spivitualists 
und reformers who makes a great ado about 
freedom, is not that they priz# liberty too hizhly, 
but that they do not seek it intelligently : 
their efforts are too direet : if they would seck 
liberty through submission to the trath of the 
gospel—by subjecting the will of the flesh to 
the evoss of Christ--they would come to enjoy 
greater liberty than they have ever anticipated. 
Christ said to certain Jews, ‘Tf ye continne 
in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed ; 
id ye shali know the truth, and the truth 
shill make you free.’ (Jobn 8: 31,32) Again 
he says, ‘Ifthe Son shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed.’ Christ eame to ‘ break 
every yoke.’ The freedom he gives is more 
deep and radical than the Jews or the moderu 
reformers have coneeived of. The Jews said 
that they ‘ were never in bondage toany man.’ 
They were not sensible of their slavery; but 
Ch.ist said, ‘whosoever committeth sin is the 
servant (or slave) of sin.? And in the same 
discourse he told them, ‘If aman keep my 





53.) His attitude was that of faith, which 


saying, he shall never see death ;’ that is,— 


obedience to the truth he uttered, would save 
a man from the bondage of sin and death. 
Paul, in speaking of the redemption of the 
body, says, * The creature itself also shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God.’— 
It is clear from the record of God's word, that 
obedience to Christ secures perfect and ever- 
lasting liberty in every department of our na- 
ture. J. AL 
Onewda, Feb. 20, 1853. 





J The Humboldt arrived yesterday morning, 
bringing particulars of the insurrection in Italy — 
The rebellion, not being very general, has been put 
down with but small loss of life. It appears that 
the proclamation from Mazzini, and the one purport- 
ing to be from Kossuth, were not posted up at all: 
but were sent immediately to London, on the first 
intimation of the outbreak, by some one who sup- 
posed they would be posted up, and accordingly 
made haste to have early news. 





73 The latest news from Turkey, is, that the 
Montenegrins have been subdued. The Austrians 
are concentrating a large army on the Turkish fron- 
tier, and the Russians are said to be doing the same- 
These movements excite a strong suspicion that those 
governments are meditating a war upon Turkey. 

J&P A \etter from Rome in the Home Journal, 
speaks as follows of a young American lady in that 
city.— 

‘‘ Miss Hosmer promises to become one of 
the most finished sculptors in the world. She 
is under the tuition of Mr. Gibson, and has 
moelled already a large bust of Venus, to 
Gibson’s infinite amazement and delight. He 
tukes all Rome to see it, and says there is not 
a sculptor in Rome who cou!d do it better, 
while thereare many who could not approach it.” 








I> The ship Travis, which arrived last Sunday, 
brought a present of a barrel of Syrup, from 
our friend Hiram Ctosr, of Galveston, Texas.— 
Such remembrances are certainly calculated to 
sweeten life. 





The Ericsson againe-Authentic account of the 
trip to Alexandria. 

In addition to what we have already published re- 
lating to the trip of the Ericsson to Alexandria, the 
following extracts may be found of interest, as they 
are from reliable and responsible sources. The first 
is from Captain Ericsson, the second from Captain 
Sands of the United States Navy, who was the only 
passenger on board, and the remainder from a com- 
munication of Mr. Kennedy, the Secretary of the 
Navy, to the Chairman of the committee on Naval 
Affiirs in the House of Representatives. 

The success of this trial-trip, would seem to justify 
the high opinion of the new motor, extertained by 
the authorities at Washington. 

FROM CAPT. ERICSSON. 

“On going up the Chesapeake we encoun- 
tered a heavy snow-storm, the thick weather 
compelling us to come to anchor at the month 
of the Potomac. The machinery had then 
been in operation for seventy-three hours with- 
ont intermission, with a regularity seldom 
equilled in the best constructed sea-steamers. 
Tn fact, the moiion of the paddle-wheels was 
fonnd to be mere continuous, owing to the 
poverful momentum of the double pistons 
which forma main feature in the calorie en- 
gine. It is proper to observe that while at 
times the stip pitched her bowsprit under 
water, aud though the lee wheel was sometimes 
immersed to the center, not the sligatest vibra- 
tion or movement was perceptible in the frame 
and braces of the enzine; neither was there 
any side action or jarring in the pistons during 
the rolling of the ship. The various valves of 
the supply eylinders also worked with the ut- 
most regularity and freedom, notwithstanding 
their inclination consequent oa the heeling of 
the ship. [tis important to observe that atter 
the fit day’s run the consumption of fael 
proved to be fully one tun less per diem than 
my previous trials had indicated. Sixty-five 
puns of coal supplied to each one of’ eight 
furnaces, amounting to something under four 
and a quarter tuns, in the twenty-four hours, 
proved to be the actual consumption. The 
speed attained with this very small consump- 
tion averages seven knots per hour in moderate 
weather.” 

FROM CAPT. SANDS. 

“T was appeehensive that with the new 
engine it would be impossible to obtain that 
con'inuity of action in a sea-way which a stear - 
engine has. To my astonishment, however, I 
found that, during a run of seventy-odd hours 
emseeu'ively, there was not a single stop in 
the engine. nor was there the sli:htest check 
‘o the stealy movement of the paddle-wheels, 
wthough the ship often rolled her weather 
wheel\out of the water, and pitched considera- 





bly. I was also apprehensive that the immense 





size of the piston, and the elevated position of 
the upper cylinder, would be likely to produce 
derangement when the ship rolled and pitched 
heavily. I noticed very carefully that there 
was not the slightest giving way in any part, 
everything remaining as firm as if the ship 
were laying at her dock. 

The piston moved perfectly steady and 
smoothly while the ship was rolling and pi: el:ing. 

I had heard a good deal said of the great 
heat applied to the engine, and I therefore 
frequently visited the fire-rooms, and found, to 
my surprise, that they were as cool as a cellar, 
I was much struck with the fact that only one 
fireman was required on duty ata time, and 
that he had ouly to supply a small quantity of 
coal oceasionally. TI learned that the regulation 
was to put in sixty-five pounds every eighty 
minutes in each of the eight furnaces. 

The ship encountered gales or head-winds 
alternately much of the time from leaving 
Sandy Hook last Wednesday morning, between 
9 and 10 o’clock, until the anchor was let go 
near the mouth of the Potomac on Saturday 
morning, in a snow-storm, it being impossible 
for the pilot to proceed. The weather was 
such during the voyage that the canvas could 
be used to little advantage at any time. My 
attention was particularly called to the pressure 
kept upon the engines, which Capt. Ericsson 
strictly limited to eight pounds. The speed 
during the gale averaged six and a half turns 
of the wheels a minute; when the wind was 
moderate the Jog indicated six to seven knots 
at sea. 

It would be useless to notice particularly the 
speed, as the working pressure was limited, as 
| have already stated; at the same time, I 
must say that the result was altogether satis- 
factory. 

On the whole, I deem the test-trip of the 
Ericsson as conclusively establishing the sue- 
cess of the new principle; and I trust the day 
is not remote when its introduction into our 
naval service may free our ships frem the dan- 
ger of being bluwn up by a chance shot through 
a boiler, perhaps in the very moment of vic- 
tory.” 

FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 

‘* This vessel presents the first exhibition of the 
application of the new caloric engine invented by 
Capt John Ericsson, a gentleman whose genius hus 
enabled him to secure to the naval and mercantile 
marine of our country, the most valuable auxiliary 
power in the navigation of ships, that has yet been 
furnished to the world—a power which is destined 
hereafter to become of universal application in the 
driving of machinery, whe. ber on lund or sea. The 
ingenivus inventor of the engine by which this power 
is developed, bas applied to it the study and labor of 
many years, and has at length produced a result in 
the vessel now in this vicinity, which is eminently 
entitled to be regarded as the greatest achievement 
of mechanical science known to our age. 

The Ericsson left New York on Wednesday, the 
17th instant, on her voyage to the Potomac, which 
was fortunately attended by such tempestuous weath- 
er as put to the severest test her perfurmance and 
power of endurance. Her success in this her first 
trip has surpassed even the expectat.ons of her con- 
a ee i i ec ee ee ee ee 

She has been already visited by many cfficers of 
the government and by persons skilled in naval con- 
struction and the nature cf machinery, and has elic- 
ited the most favorable opinions of those best capable 
of forming a judgment upon her qualities. 1 teel 
myself authorized to say that the approbation these 
visits have excited is of such a character as to leave 
no room to doubt the complete success of the inventor 
in the splendid enterprise to which he las so lung 
and sv assiduously addressed his genius. 

* - * * * > * * a * + » 


This department, having a strong confitence in the 
ability of Capt. Ericsson to accomplish all that he 
promised, invited him to order the vess:] ruund to 
this city or its neighborhood, feeling assured that 
the vorage hither would furnish the best menns of 
putting her capacity to a trial that would fully de- 
termine the question of her adaptation to the ser- 
vice of navigation. His prompt compliance with this 
request has not only vindicated his own intrepid ccon- 
viction of his success, but has also established the 
unquestionable certainty of a grand exploit, which 
1s tu 'e long celebrated hereafter as the commence- 
ment of a new era in the history of great inventions. 

*_ * * * * * * * * * * * * 


Being convinced that this visit of the Ericsson is 
anevent of sufficient magnitude and moment to 
authorize it, I tespectfully beg leave to submit to the 
deliberation of the committee the prepriety and im- 
portance of commending to Congress the immedigte 
adoption of this great invention fur the use of the 
navy, and the passage of a res.lution to direct the 
Secretary of the Navy forthwith to make a contract 
with Capt Evicssun tur the construction, under the 
superintendence of the department, of one Ericsson 
frigate, of not less than 2.600 tuns, to be equipped 
with caloric engines of sufficient power, as a ship of 
war; and for this purpose to appropriate the sum of 
«500,000. Iam convinced that the experiment in- 
dicated in this measure would result in a future de- 
termination to introduce the caloric engine gene 
rally into the naval service, under circumstances 
and conditions which will prove it to be the most ef- 
fective, useful, and economical power that has ever 
yet been applied to navigation The yrobubility, 
indeed the certainty, of future improvements in 
this engine would commend the restriction of the 
contract at the present time to one frigate, while 
the approbation which is due to this most significant 
invention from the government could not be more 
becomingly expressed than in the prompt recognitiou 
of its value by an act of Congress. I thereture most 
cordially recommend the gubject to the early at- 
tention of the committee, and tothe favorable no- 
tice of the House of Representatives.” 
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